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%* Brief articles, carefully prepared, that say something 
upon topics that come within the province of The Art 
Review, will be welcome from any source. Hints, sugges- 
ions and inquiries that afford opportunities for investigation 
and thought, and practical ideas that may assist in the 
work of developing and cultivating the public taste, are 
especially desirable. 

S* The Art Review will be furnished to Literary and 
Educational Institutions, and to Clergymen, for Three 
Dollars and a Half a year. 

%* Rejected manuscripts will be returned when the 
necessary stamps are provided for that purpose. 

*#* All communications will receive prompt attention. 

All matters relating to the Editorial Department, and 
all Exchanges, should be directed to the ojjfice at Chicago. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We take pleasure in announcing to the art pub- 
lic that from the next number onward, The Art 
Review will be issued monthly. It will be 
materially enlarged, new departments wil! be 
. added, and the old ones will be improved ; and 
each number will contain not less than four choice 
original steel-plates, besides an attractive variety of 
the very finest wood-cuts. The subscription price 
will be $5 a year — single copies 50 cents, and to 
all new subscribers received before September, 
1 87 1, the back numbers for the year will be 
sent free. The most liberal premiums and cash 
commissions paid to agents. For complete 
announcement for the new volume, see next 
number. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"The Manuscript," after Charles Robert 
Leslie, R.A., late President of the Royal Acade- 
my, and is from his painting illustrating Steam's 
" Tristram Shandy" recovering the lost manu- 
script, now in the possession of Thos. Miller, 
Esq., Preston, England. Our illustration is by 
the well known engraver, Mr. A. L. Dick, from 
a very fine copy by the artist's sister, now in the 
gallery of his brother-in-law, Mr. Henry Carey, of 
Philadelphia. Steam's own words best explain 
the picture : 

" I had not waited half an hour when the mis- 
tress came in to take the papi Holes from off her 
hair, before going to the May poles * * * * 
The toilet stands still for no man, so she jerked 
oft* her cap, in doing which one of them fell to the 

round. I instantly saw it was my own writing. 

Oh Seigneur!" cried I, "you have got all my 
remarks on your head, madam." * * * * * 
"Tenez !" said she. So without any idem of the 
nature of my suffering, she took them from her 



curl?, and put them gravely, one by one, into my 
hat." 

Charles Robert Leslie was born of American 
parents in London, Eng., on the 19th of October, 
1794. When but a child, he came to this coun- 
try, and resided in Philadelphia until his 1 6th 
year, when he returned to London. t As a man, 
he was of a sincere, honest, trustful nature, slow 
in the formation of his decisions, predisposed to 
yield to others, in his art and out of it, shrinking 
from rather than exciting conflict, never given to 
court notoriety, seeking only leave to pursue the 
even tenor of his way, in the practice of the 
unambitious art he loved, among the quiet friends 
he most valued. 

Few artists better knew the range of their own 
power, or more faithfully followed the guidance 
of their own taste and feelings. As an illustrator 
of other men's written conceptions, he, without 
doubt, has never had a superior among English 
painters. His paintings all indicate close study. 
Even in his first pictures there is no observable 
deficit either in drawing, coloring, or composition. 
The same is true of his linear and serial perspective. 
He left but few examples of landscape painting, but 
these show a power, genius, and master spirit rarely 
equaled. He handled a very rapid brush; in paint- 
ing heads he rarely kept a model over two hours, 
generally finishing a head the second day. He 
was a steady, cheerful worker, always absorbed 
in his study, usually commencing work about ten 
o'clock. The presence of others while at his 
easel never irritated him. He lunched at one, 
and generally left off working about four o'clock. 
Was fond of having friends call upon him and 
remain the evening ; when not favored with com- 
pany, he would pass the evenings reading aloud 
from Shakspeaic or " Don Quixote," or at chess- 
playing, of which he was ardently fond. Flowers 
gave him much pleasure, the honeysuckle and 
rose being his favorites. One of his peculiarities 
was to never hang one of his own works or studies 
in his painting room. He considered that an 
artist who fed his eye with his own works was 
sure to grow into a mannered style of painting. 
He always objected to, and never prepared his 
work in one color, to be afterwards altered to 
another by glazing. In instructing young artists, 
he said but little, but would take the palette and 
brushes himself and show them a great deal. He 
was kind to them, and never spoke in criticism 
without some qualifying expression, such as, 
" I may be wrong," or " perhaps you are right.'' 
He was scrupulous about his palette, and very 
partial to small brushes, with which he was 
always liberally provided. 

On the 5th of May, 1859, he closed a happy, 
peaceful life, leaving behind him works that live 
to perpetuate an honored and successful career, 
pictures that are stamped in every line with good 
taste, unaffected simplicity, and beautiful senti- 
ment — pictures which aid us to " love the good 
the true, and the beautiful" — similitudes which 
make us happier, better, which animate to nobler, 
higher aims, and stimulate us to look with kind- 
lier eyes upon our fellow creatures. 

Ot'R steel-plate engraving of " Partridges and 
Young," is by a celebrated English artist, whose 
works are familiar to professionals and amateurs, 
both in Europe and this country. The fine design 



of the artist has been skilfully wrought out by the 
engraver, and the result is of the most pleasing 
character, especially noticeable is the line effect of 
the sunlight falling across the wild-wood growth, 
and the exquisite handling of the clouds, while the 
whole is characterized by rare nicety and delicacy 
of handling. 

" The Magic Lake," a scene from the " Pil- 
grim of Love," is a striking reproduction of one 
of the most popular works of a no less popular 
artist, James Hamilton. 

The exquisite etching of cattle, by Paul Potter, 
is worthy of study. It originally appeared in the 
" Wonders of Engraving." 

Four of F. O. C. Darley's wood -cut engravings 
add to the attractiveness of this number. The 
first two — "Amanda at her Mother's Grave," and 
" Lady Dunereath appearing to Amanda," are 
from his illustrations of the "Children of the 
Abbey." " Wallace leaving Sterling Castle," and 
" Wallace and Kirkpatrick," are from the " Scot- 
tish Chiefs." 

" Puncheon Run Falls," and " Purgatory — a 
view. on Puncheon Run," are two views of Vir- 
ginia scenery, from E. A. Pollard's " Virginia 
Tourist." 

" The Combat," is from " Anne of Gerolstein" ; 
and " Friar Tuck and the Black Knight," is from 
" Ivanhoe," both from the pencil of Mr. Hermann 
de P>raun. 

"Lashed to the Shrouds" is the title of a 
new chromo just published by L. Prang & Co., 
and representing Admiral Farragut tied fast to 
the rigging of his flagship, the " Hartford," whiie 
passing the forts at Mobile. The picture is one 
of great national interest, perhaps the more so as 
the death of the old hero is still fresh in the minds 
of the people. The artistic qualities of the paint- 
ing are of a very high order, and the artist, Mr. 
Theod. Kaufmann (who is already well known to 
fame by several historical paintings of great 
merit), has succeeded in catching that in his fig- 
ure which so many others fail to catch, namely, 
momentary action. The chromo counterfeit will 
no doubt find an enthusiastic reception, especially 
among our soldiers and sailors, as an inspiring 
memento of one of the many stirring scenes 
through which they passed during the late war. 



ART CRITICISM AND THE 
DAILY PRESS. 

It is frequently astonishing, and not a little 
amusing, to read and compare the reports of the 
daily press of any metropolitan town, upon any 
important art event. The public has come to 
expect that these things shall be allowed to occupy - 
a spacc> at least, commensurate with their impor- 
tance, and the press, therefore, does its best, which 
is sometimes its worst as well, to supply the 
demand. And the very fact that the press of a 
city, as a whole, devotes so much attention to the 
subject, no matter how weak or imperfect the 
effort, is one of real encouragement ; for the same 
public that requires art to be treated at all, will 
sometimes require it to be treated well, to more 
and more nearly represent and reflect the highest 
art appreciation and knowledge, in which per- 
sonalities shall find no place; in which every 
art movement shall receive its due rank and import- 



ance ; and in which shall be given intelligently 
and without prejudice, a fair rating of even* man's 
work. "We have good writers; we have those 
who have an instinctive love of art in its noblest 
and truest forms ; to one possessed of natural love, 
combined with facility of expression, necessary 
knowledge need only be added, and the result 
is an art critic — and such an one as every 
respectable daily and literary paper must, ere 
long, maintain as one of the indespensible of its 
permanent corps, in order to sustain rank and 
reputation in the newspaper world, 



SCULPTURE. 

It is pleasant to note the progress that art is 
making in our great cities. Few homes of refine- 
ment or taste are now to be found without speci- 
mens of the painter's or sculptor's art. Pictures, 
appealing as they do through the medium of color 
to the masses, are more common and more gener- 
ally appreciated. Sculpture is, however, rapidly 
gaining a foothold with us, and is destined ere 
long to become a power in the land. 

Few sculptors of ability have risen among us 
who have not found liberal and appreciative 
patronage, while several whose ability is some- 
what questionable are luxuriating in Rome and 
Florence at the expense of undiscriminatmg 
patrons. 

Nothing can be more elegant in a parlor or gal- 
lery than a well executed bust or statue. If well 
chosen, and by a good artist, such a work is a 
source of constant delight, and stamps the pos- 
sessor as a person of refined taste. The demand 
in sculpture with us Americans, at present, seems 
to be mostly for portrait busts and statues. 
Judging from what our sculptors are- doing in this 
direction, posterity will not be at a loss to know 
what kind of men we were ; and surely posterity 
cannot produce more lovely women and children 
than some we have seen lately crystalized into 
marble. 

Portrait busts and statues are good. Let them 
be multiplied. Let noble manhood, lovely 
womanhood, and innocent childhood be immor- 
talized in marble. But if portraiture is good, 
ideal works are better. Let the patron who 
wishes to develop greatness in an artist give him 
carte blanch; leave the subject to him and let 
him treat it in his own way. • There is always 
something pitiful in trammeling genius. It is 
like writing a sonnet. It is putting the muse in 
a straight-jacket. As regards subjects for sculp- 
ture, the world is full of them. .Ruskin says — 
"the Bible history is yet to be painted. ,, It is 
also yet to be sculptured. The age of mythology 
is past. The field of allegory is a doubtful one 
for sculpture. But the present, the teeming, 
throbbing, living present, with its sublime reali- 
ties, and its grand possibilities, is around us, and 
from it the poet, painter, and the sculptor may 
draw the best and truest inspiration. C. 



The Spring and Summer Exhibitions in Bos- 
ton, New York, Brooklyn, and Chicago, have 
only been of average interest and importance. In 
no single instance, we believe, has any artist of 
note added materially to his former reputation, nor 
has any new genius arisen to astonish his or her 
friends, or the art public. In the new collections 



for the fall and winter seasons, better things are 
hoped for and anticipated. Our best artists are 
too drow.-y, too slothful, too content with a super- 
fluity of unintelligent praise and ephemera) fame, 
to help American art on to the attainment of its 
proper place in the Art World. The new public 
impulses, in the way of museums and art educa- 
tion may have an inspirational effect. 



Hiram Powers, we are sorry to say, has been 
credited with the writing of one of the most dis- 
graceful letters that has recently found a place in 
our American journals. The subject of its abuse 
is Miss Ream and Hon. Demas Barnes, and we 
fain would believe that " some enemy has done 
this " over the signature of an artist whom we had 
learned to love for qualites of mind and heart, 
no less than for a good degree of ability in his 
art, and whom we considered too much of a man 
and an artist to belittle himself in such a manner. 



We are pained to believe, what has been 
repeatedly brought to our attention, and has now 
become" too generally known to the public, that 
certain of our Chicago artists are devoting the 
time they should bestow upon art, to Baccanalian 
revels of the most disgraceful character. In the 
interest of art, and for the protection of respect- 
able members of the profession, we suggest that, 
for its own credit, the Academy of Design cannot 
deal too summarily with these cases. It cannot 
hold its rank in community while tolerating such 
conduct, or while it retains, in good standing, the 
members we have indicated. A repetition of the 
recent occasion which demanded this notice, will 
also insure a publication of names and facts. 



Our Contributors are among the best the 
country affords. The object of the Editor has 
not been so much to present a large list of popular 
names, as to fill the pages of The Art Review 
with the finest efforts of the more pleasing and 
thoroughly able writers, in its several departments. 
Some of those are known 'and loved of all intel- 
ligent American readers, while others yet, pos- 
sessed of equal abilities, have done much to add 
to the attractiveness and permanent vaiue of our 
first volume, whose names are rapidly becoming 
known, and will, in good time, rank with the 
highest in name as they now do in fact. 



ROLLO RAMBLER'S STUDIO. 



Are we more guilty of treason to Theodore Thomas and 
his wonderful orchestra, or unkindness to ourselves, in 
allowing our eyes to employ themselves upon those about 
us while all the hall is alive with the spirits that the leader 
has invoked by his wonder-working baton ? Can we spare 
a thought to the ephemeral beings about us while the air is 
thronged with rare harmonies that entrance and bewilder 
the willing ear, while each sense is held in delicious thrall 
by the immortal spirits of Beethoven and Mozart that are 
with us for a moment all too brief? But where else can we 
read the secret of the freemasonry of souls so easily, so 
truly, as now ? Where else docs it drop its mystery and 
spe-dc through the half closed eye, and the dreamy languor 
of unconcealed pleasure, as now? That plain boy that we 
have met a score of times upon the street wears a new 
face— -his real self and true soul stands out, and he is plain 
no longer. And our next-door neighbors who are very 
ordinary people, whom we have only known as bread- 
winners, are ordinary no longer, as they sit, man and wife, 
shoulder pressing shoulder, the joy of each increased by 



the pleasure of the other ; and all the avenue people are 
here, those of substantial intellects and bank accounts, and 
the simpiy society folk, commingling. Ah, this curious 
Freemasonry of Souls. There are, after all, only two 
classes here — members — and those who can never be 
such. But it is the style — the proper thing — thank 
Heaven — to occupy eligible seats, either for hearing, or 
seeing and being seen, at Theodore Thomas' concerts. 
And the best are here, along with the stolidly unappreciative, 
who applaude when the rest do ; the pteudo connoisseur, 
who sits with attentive attitude in an artistic Pose, appar- 
ently insensible to their surroundings, while taking care 
that the seemingly unconscious motions of the head shall 
always be in time, and rather anticipate the coming har- 
monies ere they burst full upon the ear; and here the intel- 
ligent critic, who finds so much to enjoy, so little to annoy — 
and just here we are forced from our gazing about — Beeth- 
oven is speaking. We can only listen, and thank God for 
the great gift of sound and its infinite delights. 

There is no end of amusement to one at all conversant 
with art to pass an hour in almost any gallery in the land, 
listening to the varied criticisms as they fall from the lips 
of the promiscuous crowd of visitors. Some time since, 
while the collection of Prang's chromos were hanging side 
by side with their originals, at the Opera House Gallery, a 
gentleman from out of town, who was admiring them indis- 
criminately, had evidently become impressed with the idea 
that anything in the way of a picture was either a chromo 
or ought to be chromoed. His attention was finally 
attracted by a full length portrait by Phillips, and calling 
Mr. Aitken aside he inquired " How soon will the chromo 
of that be done ?" It was since the last grand reception 
at the same gallery, and while the place still retained its 
attractive decorations, that one among the thronging crowd 
of visitors — perhaps the same as referred to above — 
seemed very much puzzled over Volk's Lincoln, which was 
appropriately crowned with a wreath of laurel. The per- 
son in question, whose aesthetic pleasures were evidently 
heightened, if not completed, by his enjoyment of a mon- 
strous apple that he was munching in a comfortable sort of 
a way, finally accosted a gentleman close at hand with " I 
say! who is that, any way?" "Mr. Volk's bust of 
Lincoln," was the courteous reply. " Well, 1 thought 
'twas him, but I didn't know, for 1 never see him rigged 
out that way before." 

How the conventionalities of life hamper us ! Have 
you never felt an almost irresistible desire to become 
acquainted with some one whom you chanced to meet, 
where it was impossible for a mutual friend to pronounce 
the cabalistic words of introduction, because there hap- 
pened to be no mutual friend at hand ? And if you had 
happened to address the person whom your fancy had 
seized upon something after this sort : " My dear sir, or 
madam, I am glad to have met you. 1 am sure I shall be 
pleased to know you, for something in your face has led me 
to think the acquaintance would prove very congenial," 
an even hundred chances against you in a hundred that 
the person addressed would pronounce you fearfully eccen- 
tric, if not an actual lunatic. How much more desirable 
would it be if we could unrestrainedly choose our com- 
panions — as we do now in a restricted sense — from among 
the best the world brings within our notice — too frequently 
to tantalize without the power of gratification. 

" Old Orchard I" What suggestions of breaking lines 
of surf along the sandy beach; of health-giving breezes, 
from sea-ward ; of quiet pine wood temples where Nature 
meets, face to face, her faithful worshippers ; of all the 
dear delights that, in a country sea-side resting-place, make 
life seem a thing more truly worth the living. Such a place 
is " Old Orchard " Beach at Saco, Maine, and they who 
care more for Nature and less for Fashion can here receive 
full reward, aye, tenfold recompense, for all distance trav- 
eled, or for all discomfort incurred in reaching this haven, 
— heaven, I almost said — of quiet summer rest. Leave 
Long Branch, and Newport, and Cape May, and the score 
of high-sounding city-spoiled places where nature is'but a 
poor, half-scorned, half-unnoticed servant of Art, so-called, 
where Fashion holds high carnival and revels* mid sur- 
oundings that her blind and deaf perceptions can neither 
see nor understand — leave all these, and, flying Eastward, 
find at the Maine coast such comforts, such scenery, and 
such surroundings as will make your heart leap for joy, and 
such returning health and vigor as will impart new courage 
for another ten months of vacationle»s toil in your hived- 
up city place. 



